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time been classed in the art department, 
and have recognized their shortcomings 
from the point of view of the fine arts. 
The department of the arts and crafts has 
been built up without reference to the 
gallery, and to subserve another purpose, 
though containing many choice examples 
of esthetic workmanship. The limits of 
the National Gallery of Art, under its 
present status of organization, have not 
been established, and they probably never 
can be with definiteness. It is the present 
intention to confine the gallery within the 
boundaries of the fine arts, and particular 
attention is being given to paintings and 
sculpture. The former have composed 
most of the recent donations and it is this 
class of objects especially which has made 
it necessary to seek new and appropriate 
quarters. A committee* representative of 
the higher art associations of the country 
has been designated as censors of the 
gallery and it is expected through their 
co-operation to maintain this department 
on a dignified and satisfactory basis. * * * 
"The question of providing quarters 
for the gallery which shall furnish en- 
tirely suitable conditions for the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, as well as ample space 
to meet the requirements of the near fu- 
ture, is now under consideration. The art 
interests of the country, stimulated by 
the r.ecent benefactions, have very gen- 
erally urged the immediate erection of 
a special building for the fine arts col- 
lections of the nation, arguing that such 
a recognition of the subject by the Gov- 
ernment would at once lead to many and 
important contributions. This desire, 
which can only be interpreted as an ex- 
pression of favorable sentiment, is both 
gratifying and propitious, but to the In- 
stitution it seems best to advance with 
greater deliberation. The planning of 
a building would require some time, and 
even though only a part of it were con- 
structed in the beginning, it is doubtful if 

*This committee, which held its first, and 
only, meeting in April* 1908, is composed of 
F. D. Millet, chairman; Frederick Crownin- 
shield, Edwin H. Blashfield, Herbert Adams, 
and William H. Holmes, who as head curator 
of the Department of Anthropology serves as 
curator of the National Gallery. 



the present nucleus would be regarded as 
a sufficient argument for the expenditure 
that would be called for. The fine, large 
building which is now under construction 
for the natural history departments of 
the Museum is the outcome of many years 
collecting, and has been rendered impera- 
tive by the immense amount of material 
to be preserved and exhibited. The course 
which appears to be most justifiable, at 
present, is to fit up a provisional gallery, 
of sufficient size to accommodate such ad- 
ditions as may be expected within a period 
of several years, or until some definite 
conclusion may be reached as to the fu- 
ture. The Institution can furnish the 
requisite amount of space, and it will 
only be necessary to adapt it to the pur- 
pose from the standpoint of lighting and 
wall space for hanging." 

The space referred to by Mr. Rathbun 
is the great north hall of the new Mu- 
seum building, which has been divided 
into galleries by means of screens, and 
thus made to afford abundant wall sur- 
face. The National Gallery collection 
now comprises sixteen paintings by for- 
eign artists, bequeathed by Harriet Lane 
Johnston; ninety or more by American 
painters, given by Mr. William T. Evans, 
and five or six derived from other sources. 
A more comprehensive description will be 
given of it in a later issue, when it is 
housed in its new quarters, until which 
time all comment of a critical nature 
would not only be ill-judged but mani- 
festly unfair. The subject is one, however, 
of very great moment, and as the subse- 
quent support of the project must be had 
from Congress, the matter rests largely 
in the hands of the people. We, there- 
fore, commend it, most earnestly, to the 
thoughtful consideration of our readers. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
FINE ARTS 

It is a well-established fact that a vir- 
tue overworked may become a deadly 
sin. Such it would seem is patience as 
regards the attitude of the Government 
to the fine arts. To be sure, we are re- 
minded that progress has been made in 
the past twelve months — witness the new 
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revenue bill placing on the free list all 
but distinctly recent works of art — yet 
fresh in our memory, offsetting this en- 
couragement, are the incidents of the Lin- 
coln Memorial, the Fine Arts Council, the 
Barry Statue, no one of which shows in- 
creasing respect for expert advice nor 
appreciation of art aside from commer- 
cial value. Assurance is given, by those 
who have the project much at heart, that 
the Park Commission Plan will be car- 
ried out, but no detail of this plan has 
yet been adopted, save through tactful 
persuasion on the part of those in high 
offices, and in the face of opposition. 
From time to time the question of expert 
supervision of the fine arts has been agi- 
tated. Indeed, within the past fifty years 
no less than fifteen bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress with this object in 
view, but no results have accrued, and 
none will accrue until a broader interest 
is taken in the subject. The fault does 
not lie entirely with Congress. We Amer- 
icans, as a people, are prone to forget. 
Our interest is easily aroused and quick- 
ly spent, we make a splendid showing in 
a short dash, but fall behind indifferently 
on the long run. To secure legislative 
reform, persistent, unflagging pressure is 
required. The establishment of a Depart- 
ment, or a Bureau, of Fine Arts; the or- 
ganization of a National Fine Arts Com- 
mission, or Council ; the development of a 
National Gallery, and the adoption of the 
Park Commission Plan for the future de- 
velopment of Washington, are logical and 
eminently laudable, and for this reason 
they will eventually be sanctioned and 
secured. But unless a lively interest is 
manifested in these matters by the people 
at large, throughout the country, that day 
may be infinitely distant. » 

PATRONAGE. 

Much harm is done the cause of art by 
setting it before the public in the guise 
of a suppliant in need of alms. Again and 
again we are gravely told that unless we 
patronize art it will not live, a state- 
ment which when carefully scrutinized is 
found not only misleading but false. Art 
cannot die though it may become somno- 



lent, and it is not for art's sake that 
patronage should be bestowed but for our 
own. Unless we patronize art we shall 
not live. This applies to the individual, 
the community, the nation. None will 
deny that the man who surrounds himself 
with works of art is enviably rich; that 
the town or city upbuilt in accordance 
with the tenets of art has the greatest 
chance of prosperity; or that the nation 
giving birth to the greatest artists can 
be best assured of perpetual remem- 
brance. What folly, then, to prate of 
the virtue of patronage! Obviously, 
good art pays, and to starve the artist is 
as great folly as to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. The trouble is that so 
much pseudo-sentiment has been expended 
on the subject that it is hard to get it on 
a basis of sound sense. As soon as the 
average wayfarer enters the field of art 
he shows an inclination to grow flighty. 
To him the beggar is more romantic than 
the workman, and to play the role of a 
Medici is a temptation even to the strong. 
It is true that artists have at times a hard 
struggle for existence, but so have lawyers 
and doctors and scientists, everyone, in 
fact, who lives by his or her wits and is 
more or less dependent upon a fitful pub- 
lic demand. And their reward is greater 
than the majority, if not in coin of the 
realm, in pleasure of production. They 
are not to be pitied, but envied, not to 
be charitably patronized, but frankly 
recognized and respected as producers of 
invaluable wares. To the lame and the 
halt and the blind, the hard winds must 
be tempered, but not to the sturdy, the 
brave, the farseeing. Patronage is de- 
sirable, nay essential, but it must be of 
the unpatronizing sort. It cannot be scat- 
tered broadcast but must be given wisely. 
Every one who employs a poor workman 
is putting a premium upon incompetency, 
and in like manner those who purchase 
unworthy works of art are culpable for 
lowering the standard. A thoughtless 
vogue for art is as much to be feared as 
indifference. We have today much rea- 
son for pride in the accomplishment of 
our American artists and ample oppor- 
tunity for discriminating patronage. We 
should not, however, forget that in be- 



